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N. SWEETING 


MS. BASTEDENBECK: Today is October 


17th. The time is 11:31 a.m. My name is 


Christine Bastedenbeck. I work for the New 


York City Fire Department. 


I'm conducting 


an interview this morning at Battalion 20 


with the following individual. 


PARAMEDIC SWEETING: Neil 


Sweeting-5274, assigned as the paramedic 


coordinator for Division 6. 


Q. Neil, I'm just going to ask you if you 


can recount the events of the morning of 


September llth, 2001. 


A. I was in the division office, which is 


located up in the north Bronx on 
Jacobi Hospital, when we started 
of a plane crash into one of the 
Trade Center. 

Chief Pascale from the 
paged, and she came out and told 


We started hearing reports of it 


the grounds of 
hearing reports 


towers at the 


division got 
us about this. 


over the 


citywide radio frequency. We turned the 


television on in the office, and 
just as anybody was. 


My first thoughts were 


pretty shocked, 


oh, my God, some 
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plane was drastically off course and crashed into 


the building. I didn't realize it was a large 
airliner. I thought it was a small plane, just 
seeing these awful photos of terrible fires and 


smoke billowing out. 


We hung out at the division. I was 


chomping at the bit with everybody else wanting 


to get down there, but the chief was holding us 
back until she was assigned. 

While we were watching, we were hearing 
the radio on the citywide frequency, and all 
these units being assigned and supervisors 
calling for more help and trying to set up 
different treatment areas, when we saw the second 
plane hit. 

I remember saying to the other 
coordinator, Steven Pilla, that we saw the plane 


go by, and my first thought again was oh, my God, 


this pilot must have been blinded by the smoke or 


distracted and then he crashed right into the 


building. At that point we realized something 
was seriously wrong. 
At this point Chief Pascale said, 


"Let's go," and we all ran out of the office and 
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jumped in the car and started heading downtown. 


There were five of us in the chief's car. I was 


driving Chief Pascale, Lieutenant Mike Cahill, 


Steve Pilla and EMT Amedegnato. 


We started heading down, cut across the 


Bronx, got to the West Side Highway, and 


proceeded down and actually got caught in traffic 


around 125th Street -- 158th Street. The Police 


Department was turning all vehicles off the 
highway, but they were ushering emergency 
vehicles through. But we got tied up in the 
traffic up until that point, which was annoying 
but at this point, as the story went, it may have 
had a tremendous outcome on the five of us in 
that car. 


I remember driving down the highway, 


and when we got down, oh, into like th ighties 


and nineties on the highway, we started to get a 


really good view of lower Manhattan and you could 


see the two towers burning. It was just surreal. 
We started hearing terrible screams on 


the radio of people yelling, "Oh, my God, there 


are people jumping! There are people jumping!" 


I was at the first Trade Center disaster in '93, 
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and I thought that was going to be the biggest 


thing I would ever experience in my career. I 
had a feeling this was going to be even worse, 
not knowing they were going to fall down. 


As we got closer, I remember saying to 


the other people, I said, "This is the kind of 
fire, there are going to be a lot of people dead 


in this. This is also a fire that you're going 


to lose firemen in. This is where people ar 
going to die, unfortunately." 

We proceeded down. We got stuck ina 
little more traffic down below 57th Street when 
we hit like 12th Avenue, the West Side Highway 
there. We made it down, and we got I believe it 
was around West Street and Barclay, which is 
probably about two blocks, a block and a half 


away, when Steve actually said, "Oh, my God." I 


looked up, and the tower's falling. 

We didn't hear it, which was really 
weird, because we had the radios going and the 
sirens going. So I didn't hear the sound of it 
initially. Once I looked up, I started hearing 
pice 


At this point hundreds of people are 
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running at us. We pulled over we looked for a 


spot to park initially, but then there were so 


many people coming at us that I was going to run 
somebody over. We just abandoned the car on the 
corner of West Street and Barclay. 

Q. Where you indicated the number 1 on the 
map? 

A. Yes. 

I remember all four doors opened up 
before we even stopped moving. We pulled over, 
we jumped out and popped the trunk quickly and 
grabbed our helmets and just started running and 
got enveloped by this cloud of dust that's so 
vivid to everybody now. 

We didn't really understood the 
magnitude as to what had happened at this point. 


There was just so many people running towards us. 


We kind of went west towards the Hudson River. 


We were just totally enveloped in this cloud. 


You couldn't see. It was choking. It was in 
your eyes. I felt like somebody had poured a cup 
of sand down my throat. It was horrible. 

After about ten minutes of this, it 


kind of calmed down a little bit. People stopped 
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running. We actually headed back down closer in 


to see what we could do and got down to Vesey 


Street. 

QO. At that time were all of you still 
together? 

A. No, we weren't. No, I'm sorry, we were 


together. We all ended up back on Vesey. We 


didn't walk down as a group, but we all kind of 


migrated, because people were kind of turning 
back and going down to see what they could do. 
We got to Vesey, and we were -- at 
Vesey and West there's I believe it was part of 
the Financial Center. We started helping some 
people that were coming out and looking for a 


triage area. People came out, and Chief Villani, 


a chief from the Fire Department from EMS, said, 


"Let's start setting up a triage area here in the 
lobby of this building." 


We started actually seeing a lot of 


patients. They were bringing a lot of people in. 
We didn't have a lot of equipment. We didn't 


have anything with us. But even the units that 


were there, people had run and abandoned their 


equipment during the initial stages. But people 
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started getting stuff, and we brought a lot of 


oxygen in. It was basically just a quick triage, 


and we were trying to move some people out. 
I remember a battalion chief coming in. 
There were two chiefs. There was one chief that 


we were treating who was badly injured. His head 


was split and he was bleeding bad, and he was 
just in a daze and just staring straight ahead 
like he had no idea what had happened. None of 
us. 

Another chief came in -- and he was 
telling us first, the first chief, "We shouldn't 
be here. We should get out of here." A second 
chief came in and said, "Listen, we need to move. 
This is a terrorist act." That's the first time 
I thought that way. He said, "We've got to get 


away from this place." 


Q. They were both fire suppression chiefs? 
A. Fire suppression chiefs. 

QO. Do you know their names? 

A. No, I don't. 


We started moving out, loading people 


up. We brought a bunch of stretchers at this 


point, and we were just loading patients, just 
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putting them on the stretchers. We had some 


people that were pretty seriously hurt, some head 


injuries, a couple peopl there was one 


gentleman that was unconscious, a lot of people 


with respiratory problems from all the dust, eye 


injuries from the dust. We started throwing them 


on stretchers and running and getting out. 


I remember the maintenance guys or 
engineers from this building, this big office 
building, brought big jugs of water that we were 
using, and we were wiping people down and 
flushing eyes. They had a cart full, likea 
linen cart, full of towels, which was great, 
because we were wiping people down. It was 
really very helpful. 


I remember when we heard abandon the 


site, I said, wow, this would be really good to 
keep with us. So I started pushing this cart, 
and I got stuck in the doorway with it, when we 
started hearing this rumble. I can remember -- I 


specifically remember this like twisting sound of 


metal. We were probably about half a block away 


from the complex at this point. 


You heard a big boom, it was quiet for 
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about ten seconds. Then you could hear another 


one. Now I realize it was the floors starting to 


stack on top of each other as they were falling. 


It was spaced apart in the beginning, but then it 


got to just a tremendous roar and a rumble that I 
will never forget. 
We started running. People were diving 


into the back of ambulances that were open and on 


the hoods of ambulances, cars. Anything that was 
moving, they were trying to get into. There was 
one ambulance, there must have been 25 people 
piled into the back of it: firemen, policemen, 
civilians, EMS. It was just incredible. 

I remember the MERV bus with the ramp 
that it had going up the street. The guy didn't 
even stop to unhook the stairs of the ramp, and 
everything was dragging down the street. I 
thought it ironic, watch somebody live through 


this and get run over by the MERV or wiped out by 


this ramp that was dragging behind the bus. 


We started running, but there was a 


woman on Vesey Street between the Financial 


Center and the complex, like the plaza, and she 


got hit with something. She just went down like 
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a shot. She got up and tried to run and just 


collapsed again. You could see that she had 


snapped her leg, her ankle, like right at the 
TIB-FIB and her ankle. It looked like when 
horses snap their hoof. Her foot was just 


flopping. The poor woman was trying to run. 
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I saw her, and a paramedic from Cabrini 


Hospital -- I don't even know his name -- he must 


have seen her at the same time because he ran 


down and we picked her up, the two of us, and 
started running west on Vesey Street towards 
Battery Park and the promenade and towards the 
Hudson River, when the wave, the first 
concussion, came down the street. 

When you were that close, there was 
like a wind to it. I'm 6-4 and 240 pounds, and 


it knocked me down like a rag doll, ten feet 


away, down the street. I landed on top of this 
poor woman. She was having a bad enough day. 
We picked her up, and I ran to the 


corner of the Financial Center building and I 


guess that's part of the promenade there for 


Battery Park, the walkway there. 


QO. Right over here, World Financial. 
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A. No. Right. Okay. I picked her up 


like right in here. We ran down here. Actually 


on this building here, we dove down the side of 


that building to use it as a -- 


QO: You're indicating you dove around the 


corner of Three World Financial Center? 


A. Of Three World Financial Center. 

Q. The American Express building? 

A. Right, into this like courtyard here. 
Q. Okay. 

A. And used that as a shield to cover us. 


I think that I had my helmet. Actually since I 
was -- actually the assignment I'm in right now 
is a very last-minute, temporary assignment. I 
didn't have my helmet or coat or anything with 
me. It was all back in my station in Harlem. So 


I grabbed somebody's helmet from here. 


Thankfully when I ran out the door I grabbed 
somebody's helmet. 
When I dove around the corner, I just 


curled up into a fetal position and covered my 


head and just tried to ride it out. There was 
just this roar. It was pitch-black. I could 


feel stuff hitting me but not like big debris but 
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smaller stuff that was mixed in with this cloud. 


It was choking. It was hard to breathe. You 
couldn't see. 

Then the concussion and the wave 
stopped, and you were still encompassed in this, 


but the pressure wasn't to it that was initially 


there. We were stuck in this cloud probably for 


20, 30 minutes afterwards. The cloud eventually 
went blocks and blocks up the street. 

I grabbed an ambulance. I flagged an 
ambulance coming down, and I had the guy quickly 
toss some stuff into my eyes, water, because I 
couldn't see. I remember reaching in and 
grabbing one of his masks that he had. I just 
threw that on. 

We picked the woman up, and we just put 
her on the bench. He had some people in there, 
so we just laid this lady out on the bench. That 


was the last I saw of her. It was an ambulance 


unit from St. Vincent's Hospital, and they just 


started heading north up out of the area. 


I stayed and was walking in a daze. I 


remember there was so much stuff hitting my eyes 


I had to put my sunglasses on, which was really 
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kind of funny. Here it was dark. It was almost 


pitch-black, and I'm walking around with 


sunglasses, just because I needed something to 


block my eyes. 


Then it was just eerily quiet. It was 
just so quiet. I don't know if it was from the 
dust that was just suffocating the air. But for 


the next 10 minutes, 15 minutes, nobody knew 


where to go, what to do and where to start. 
There were a lot of people walking 
around, but there weren't a lot of -- now that I 
think back, there weren't a lot of walking 
wounded. There really were more just people 
stunned that were walking around. 
T'll never forget how quiet it was. I 


said it to people that day, but it's actually an 


analogy that seems to be being used a lot, like 
after it snows when it's very quiet. You could 
hear people calling out. You could hear a lot of 
firemen, their alarms going off on their air 
packs. 

I had a radio with me which I lost when 


I got tumbled, thrown. It came out of the 


holster. So I couldn't talk to anybody. I 
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didn't know where anybody was. The four other 


people I was with, I had no idea where they wer 


I knew they were with me when we were in the 


Financial Center and then started running out. I 


found two of them in about 45 minutes. Another 


one was about an hour after that as we started 


heading north out of there. 


But Chief Pascale we didn't find for 
about five hours, and I was like, oh, my God. We 
had no idea where she went. One of the guys said 
they saw her running -- when the second one came, 
they saw her running north. I'm figuring that 
she wasn't buried, because we weren't right 
underneath it. We were knocked down by the 
concussion, but we weren't -- so I didn't think 
she was buried or anything, but I didn't know 


where she had gone at this point. 


So we tried to see what we could do 


down there. Some people were coming up to me 


asking for help. My first 45 minutes of triage 
just involved telling people "Go north. Get out 
of here. You don't want to be here." They would 
ask me, "Where do I go?" I said, "I don't know. 


But you don't want to be here, go north. They'll 
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be setting stuff up." Just get people out of 
there. 


I don't know who it was that told me, 


but we finally started moving. When I started 


running into some of the other people, they had 


some radios. They were advising people to go up 


to Stuyvesant High School, which is on the corner 
of Chambers Street and West. 

We got in there, and we were in the 
building like a minute when people just started 
screaming, "Run, run, run, run." I'm like, oh, 
my God, now what? It was one of those things, 
you just run when everybody's running. People 
are just storming out the back doors and just 


running up the highway, West Side Highway there. 


I find out that it was -- one, somebody 
said there was a bomb, but it turned out it was 
Con Edison was screaming that there was a gas 


leak and they were afraid something was going to 


happen, it was going to blow up. Everybody was 


just so jumpy at the time that just the slightest 
thing would set them off. People were just 
running. 


So we ran out of there. We were then 
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again milling around, not knowing where to go. 


We were originally trying to get a triage area 


set up in Stuyvesant High School. Everybody 


bailed out on that. Then there were peopl 
saying to go to Chelsea Piers, which was a good 
hike. That's a good 20 blocks away. 


We started walking, and I got up to 


north Moore Street and the West Side Highway. 


It's part of the Borough of Manhattan Community 
College. The Port Authority had kind of taken 
over this building, the police. They were using 
the gymnasium as their meeting point and 
treatment area there for their employees. 

They started calling, "EMS, EMS, EMS. 
We have some guys hurt." So we went in there. 


Again, I didn't have a radio. I couldn't talk to 


anybody. I didn't have any equipment. There 


were a few people; mostly walking wounded, but 


there were a few people that were pretty banged 
up, a lot of respiratory problems. I didn't even 
have an oxygen tank. 


I guess a few more units or some people 


must have gotten flagged because som quipment 


started coming in there. I don't know where Port 
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Authority -- they must have had some type of 


contingency for their equipment from their other 


facilities at the airports or bridges and 


tunnels, because they started bringing truckloads 


of their equipment in. 


So we stayed there, the thr of us. 


We stayed there pretty much for a good four or 
five hours. I'll never forget, they brought a 
truck, and it looks like they must have gone to a 
Duane Reade store because they must have just 
held the bags up and people cleared the shelves, 
because there were like hundreds of bottles of 
Tylenol and bandages and tape and gauze. I could 
just see they probably cleared out a Duane Reade 
store. 

So we tried to do whatever help we 
could. Some hospital doctors were showing up, 
and they started bringing some of their own 


equipment in. So we started having some stuff. 


That wasn't one of the actual EMS or Fire 


Department established triage areas; this was 


pretty much one of the hospitals started doing it 


at that point. But we hung out there for a good 


part of the day helping out, seeing what we could 
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do 

I remember I figured I need to call my 
wife. I know she's going to be freaking out. 
She's a schoolteacher over in Queens. I called 


her school, and I couldn't get through. It was 
busy, busy, busy. At first I couldn't get her 
cell phone. I finally -- I guess this whole 
thing happened before 11:00. I finally was able 
to get through to her at about 4:00 that 
afternoon. 

I went and started walking around 
Manhattan College, Borough of Manhattan College, 
and I left the gymnasium and was walking through 
the hallways, just trying to find any office that 


was open that I could use the telephone. I was 


sitting at some guy's -- I don't even know who it 
was, somebody's desk, and using his phone. 
I called my house. She wasn't home. 


Something made me just call her family in Queens. 


It turns out that's where she went, because they 


had closed a lot of bridges down in the city. 


She couldn't back over the Whitestone Bridge. I 


finally got a hold of her; it was probably a 


little before 4:00. 
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She had heard the reports of possibly 


hundreds of Fire Department rescue workers 
possibly killed or missing and the whole scenario 
of the towers falling. I cried. I was crying. 


I left two messages on my machine in case she had 


gotten home. She said, "You sounded terrible. 
You sounded like a wreck. Your voice was 
shaking." I was. I was visibly shaking. 


I remember asking one of the Port 
Authority cops what exactly happened, because I 
didn't know the whole magnitude. I didn't know 
anything at this point. It was several hours 
before I heard about the Pentagon and the plane 
that went down in Pennsylvania. 

I didn't realize the towers had come 
down completely. I thought it was just the area 


above where the planes had crashed. I didn't 


realize they had come all the way down. I 


thought the tops had fallen off. They were like 


no, they're down completely. I said, "No, no, 


just above wher "He's like, "No, I'm telling 
you, they fell completely." 
I didn't hear about the whole other 


episodes out of town for several hours. Then I 
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started hearing people telling me. I heard 


rumors that the military shot down planes, they 


had attacked the Pentagon and there were other 


sites. I didn't really grasp the magnitude of it 


at that point. 


I didn't get out of there until -- I 
don't know, it was probably close to -- I don't 
know -- 10, 11:00 that night we kind of got 
relieved. Then we were back at 4 a.m. I went 
down there for another 20 hours. I remember 
being down there again that day. I was 
exhausted. I spent time in the morgue, which was 
just a grim, grim detail the first day or two. 
Very few intact. 


I remember while we were there another 


building fell, like a half a building that had 


been damaged. I remember everybody running 
again, just taking off and running. I just said, 
I'm tired of these buildings falling down on me. 


I can't run from these things anymore. 


QO. Was that still on the first day? 
A. That was the second day. 
QO. Seven came? 


A. Well, seven fell about 5 or 6:00. I 
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was there. I was several blocks away, but I saw 
the whole thing go down. Again you could see 
everybody running. But I didn't run because I 
knew I was far enough away. 

But this other building that fell, it 


was one of the ones damages that was like a fire 


damaged building that part of it fell the next 
day. 


It was something I'll never forget. 


The scariest time of my life. I remember after I 
got up after diving behind that building, I was 
counting body parts to make sure everything was 


still with me. 


Last night actually -- this is, what, a 
month, five weeks later -- I go to graduate 
school in Manhattan. School had been canceled 


because of this, and last night, October 16th, 


was our first night back. It was the first time 


that I had driven down the West Side Highway 


since that day. I've been to the site numerous, 


numerous times, but I always came in from the 


east side of Manhattan. This was the first time 
I went down. 


It really shook me up because I 
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remember -- I started getting these flashes of I 


remember the towers burning and watching them and 


saying oh, my God, this is where we were when w 


were saying things like people are going to die, 


this is going to be terrible. 

I can still see these pictures in my 
mind of them burning. It really shook me up when 
I went to class. Then they're not there anymore. 
It's just like this major hole in New York City 
down there. It was terrible. 

So that's pretty much my story. I 
consider myself very lucky since I was close. I 
wasn't right underneath it, but I was close 
enough to actually be knocked down. At this time 
I'm thankful I was stuck in traffic, because I 
was driving a chief and we would have been going 


to the command post. There are numerous chiefs 


in the Fire Department that are no longer here. 


I've heard stories from chiefs and 


fellow chiefs aides who were right there that 


really had very close calls. I wonder where we 


would have been if I hadn't lost five minutes in 


traffic on the highway. 


It was tough. Since I've been in this 
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position, I haven't been on an ambulance 


I've been working in the coordinator posi 


and I'll be in this position for like ano 


month. 


tion, 


ther 


So that's about it. I'm thankf 
here. 


Q. Any final thoughts you want to 


A. I think it was -- even in the t 
terror and chaos of the first 45 minutes 
hour, even, prior to the buildings fallin 


were just some incredible acts performed 


people, not only from EMS, the firefighte 
police officers. 


But when the towers came down, 


ul we're 


add? 
otal 

to an 

g, there 
by 
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the way 
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people came together and just started doing 


whatever had to be don there were people that 


weren't officers, EMTs and medics, that were 


stepping up and saying this is what needs to be 


done. We need to set up something here. Let's 
just do it. People just talking the initiative 
on their own. I think it was amazing how it ran. 


Unfortunately there weren't a whole lot 


of people to help, unfortunately. At the first 
Trade Center in '93, there were a thousand people 
and we were very stretched. But this time we 
weren't -- unfortunately there weren't people to 
help. 

But people stepped up. We were just 
seeing people going above and beyond and people 
walking around in a dazed look but still doing 
what had to be done. It was amazing. 

In a way I feel fortunate in a way that 


I was there because I got to see people at their 


best and do what they're trained to do and do 
what they're not trained to do and pull it 
together. That's an experience I'll never 
forget 


On the other sense, sometimes you hope 
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you weren't there because the horrors that were 


experienced will never be forgotten. I had a lot 


of trouble sleeping for the first couple of days, 


because I was working an incredible number of 


hours. I really had trouble sleeping. It was 
rough, but we're going on. 

This has to be rough on you over and 
over. 

Q. Yeah, it gets a little rough, a little 
rough. 

A. It was close. I had a doubt at one 
point when the second tower came down and when we 
picked this woman up, especially when we were 
knocked down on the street. I really had some 
doubts for a few seconds there. It was scary, 
but we got through it. 


It's changed me. I'm in graduate 


school. I have a little ways to go. I was kind 
of thinking that I may explore other options, 


career options. Even just prior to this I was 


getting a little tired of the EMS field and the 


job. I've been in this for 15 years with the 


city now. I was looking, kind of exploring 


things out there. If the right opportunity 
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presented itself, I probably would have stepped 
up and taken it. 

But right now, even after all this, I 
feel right now I can't leave right now. There's 


something that's holding me here. I haven't 


looked at anything since, but it's just I don't 


feel like I can leave right now. There's 


something that has to be -- until that pile's 
cleaned up and these people are found, I don't 
think it would be right for me to leave. It may 
not be the best thing for me to stay, but it 
wouldn't be right for me to leave. So we're 
going to hang in and stick it out for a while and 
take it day by day, see where we're going. 


I think that's enough. 


MS. BASTEDENBECK: The time is now 


12:06. 
Neil, I thank you very much for your 


time. This interview is now concluded. 


